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REPORT 

Of the Committee of Management of the Apollo Association, 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in the United States, for the 
year 1842. 

In presenting their Report your Committee have the satisfaction 
of exhibiting a more successful termination of their labours than 
the past history of the Association would have led them to anti- 
cipate. When they accepted the charge entrusted to tliem last 
January, they discovered, upon inspection of the affairs of the 
Association, that it had become from year to year less and less 
able to accomplish the objects for which it was established. At 
the first annual meeting, thirty-six pictures were distributed 
among the members of the Association ; at the second, fourteen ; 
and the third but six paintings, and one piece of sculpture. But 
there was no engraving distributed the first year, as was the case 
the second and third. 

The former Committees in their Annual Reports had, in part, 
pointed out the causes of this falling off". But let them have been 
what they may, the zeal and constant exertions of the Commit- 
tees to advance the interests of the Association are undoubted 
and worthy of all praise. 

One great cause of the decreasing ability of the Association 
was owing to the heavy expenses attending the exhibitions, which 
did not repay one fourth part of their cost ; and for that reason 
they have been discontinued. As they were, of necessity, com- 
posed in a great measure of pictures borrowed from private 
collections, they did not possess the attractions of the yearly exhi- 
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bitions of the National Academy ; and were consequently but 
thinly attended. To have continued them under such circum- 
stances would have been acting unjustly towards distant members, 
who could receive no equivalent for the amount of means absorbed 
in maintaining them. The present rooms of the Association are 
sufficiently large to exhibit all the new works of Art that would 
probably have found a place in a regular exhibition, and being 
always open to the members of the Association, and to the public 
generally, will doubtless effect as much good for the Arts as a 
more formal display at set periods. 

The engravings heretofore distributed were not in a style of art 
calculated either to gratify or create a correct and refined taste. 
The Committee resolved, therefore, to procure a line engraving, 
which should at least equal any ever produced in this country. 
They appropriated one thousand dollars for this purpose ; and 
selected a picture for the subject which has become identified 
with the history of Art in this country, and which has been subject- 
ed to a severer test than any painting ever executed by an Ame- 
rican Artist — Vanderlyn's well known picture of " Marius on 
the ruins of Carthage ;" which gained a gold medal at one of 
the exhibitions of the Louvre, when that gallery contained the 
choicest works of art known in the world. The subject is in itself 
one of high poetic interest ; but the Committee would have pre- 
fered one of a national character, if a suitable picture could have 
been obtained. 

The Committee very soon discovered, that the artists generally 
entertained a feeling towards the Association, if not of positive 
hostility, at least of cold indifference ; and as their cooperation 
was in a degree essential to the interests of the Institution, the 
cause of this feeling became a matter of consideration with the 
Committee ; and they are happy now to be able to state, that they 
l)elieve they have not only succeeded in overcoming this disposi- 
tion of the artists, but that they have awakened an ambition and 
a zeal among them, which has been of great service to the 
Association. 
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The number of pictures purchased for distribution the present 

year is 35, as follows : 

No. 1. View of Mount Etna at sun-riso, from a recent ) ™, „, 

drawing made on the spot, by . . ) 

2. The Cross, by the way-side, near Fiascone, ) 

Italy, by I S. B. Waugh. 

3. View on the Lake of Thun, Switzerland, by ^. B. Durand. 

4. The Counsellor, by . . • . . R. W. Weir. 

5. View of an Old Mill at Tappan, by . . W. M. Oddie. 

6. Marine View, by T. Birch. 

7. View at Pine Brook, New-Jersey, by . R. Gignoux. 

8. The La7,y Fellow, by T. Hicks. 

9. Village Sports, by G. Jl. Baker, Jr. 

10. Road Scene, by W. M. Oddie 

11. Interior of an Italian Inn, Italy, by . . S. B. Waugh. 

12. Scene at Radicofini, Italy, by . . . Jl. B. Durand. 

13. Twilight Thoughts, by . . . . //. P. Gray. 

14. Water Fall near Poughkeepsie, by . . J. Talbot. 

15. View near Jamaica, Long Island, by . W. Jl/. Oddie. 

16. Marine View, by G. R. Bonfield. 

17. Boys Playing Paw, by .... T. M. Burnham. 
IS. View off the Battery, New- York, by . . R. Gignoux. 

19. English Sea-Coast Scene, by . . . Joshua Shaie. 

20. Flower Piece, by G. ^. Baker, Jr. 

21. The Wood Sawyer, by ... . Chas. E. Weir. 

22. View on the Hudson River, near Manhaltai 

ville, by ...... . 

23. View of an Old Mill in Virginia, by . 

24. " One shall be taken, and the other left," by 

25. View on the Susquehanna, by . , . 

26. Boats in a Breeze, by . 

27. Caius Marius, on the Ruins of Carthage 

from Vanderlyn, by 

28. Marine View, by G.R. Bonfield. 

29. Landscape, hy ...... J. Talbot. 

30. View of the Falls on Reedy River, by . Joshua Shaw. 

31. Landscape, by W. M. Oddie. 

32. Four Coloured Views of American Scenery, by George Harvey. 

33. Landscape, by Willium Bailey. 

34. The Desponding Man, by . . . . T. Hicks. 

35. Landscape, by G. A. Baker. Jr. 

The names of tlie artists who executed them, and the general 
satisfaction of those who have examined them, are a sufficient 
guaranty of their merit. The amount paid for them as set forth 

in the report of the Treasurer, will appear very small when 
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compared with prices formerly paid ; and may lead to false con- 
clusions in regard to tlieir value. But it is a source of pride to 
the Committee to acknowledge the liberality of Artists in j^arting 
with their works to the Association, in some instances at half their 
usual prices, and in every case at very considerable reduction. 
This was done to assist in promoting the objects of the Associ- 
ation ; and it is hoped this liberality will be repaid four-fold when 
it shall have gained larger means for encouraging Art than it at 
present enjoys. 

Early in the yeai-, the Committee ofTered a premium of five 
hundred dollars for a cabinet picture, illustrative of the history, 
literature, or manners of the country, to be engraved for distri- 
bution among the members of the Association the next year. 
But from a disinclination amongst the Artists to compete with 
each other in this manner, or from some other cause, but four 
pictures were offered, and none that were thought suitable for the 
object aimed at. Some of them possessed a high degree of merit 
as paintings, but were deficient in the representation of a subject 
of general interest. 

The name of the Association, v/hich was not wholly inappli- 
cable in the beginning — the first meetings and exhibitions having 
been held in a building called the Apollo Gallery — has led to many 
misapprehensions in regard to its objects. The Committee, after 
duly considering the subject, determined to recommend, that the 
present name of the Association be changed and that one more dis- 
tinctive be adopted. Similar societies exist in Great Britain 
and Germany ; and they are all, with one or two exceptions, 
called Art-Unions. They have become widely popular wherever 
they have been founded ; and they are believed to have exercised 
a healthy influence on art, as much by the distribution of good 
works as by the amount of money which has through their influ- 
ence been scattered amongst Artists. The main principles of 
those Associations are identical, and the term Art-Union has gained 
a distinctive and universal acceptance : any other would fail to 
convey an exact idea of the precise objects of such an institution. 
The Committee have directed therefore, that an application should 
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be made to the Legislature, for leave to change the present name 
of the Association to the " American Art-Union." 

In resigning their trusts into the hands of their successors, the 
Committee can with just confidence recommend, that the Associ- 
ation be continued ; believing that as its objects become known, it 
must increase in popularity ; and that its income must grow to 
an amount, which, if properly expended, cannot fail to elevate 
the character of Art in this country, and produce enduring effects 
on the national character. 

It has been said that Art in the 19th century must feed on the 
crumbs which fall from the table of utility : But who shall say 
that Art is not herself utility. It cannot be that Christianity and 
Science in their advanced age, will leave their most beautiful off- 
spring to perish, whom they nourished into existence when their 
union was first consummated. 

In no conceivable manner can the productions of taste and 
genius so surely find their way into places where their influences 
are most needed, as by the plan adopted by this Association. 
By the impartial distributions of an American Art-Union, the 
humblest individual in society, and the most remote parts of the 
Union, may become possessed of the choicest works of art. We 
have no public galleries; our high-ways are ornamented with 
neither monuments nor statues ; the men of wealth and taste 
among us, who possess works of art, shut them up within the 
walls of their houses, where they are as much lost to the world 
as though they had never existed. 

There is no other way by which the great mass of the people 
can learn to appreciate the true value of works of Art. This In- 
stitution commends itself, therefore, to the liberal minded philan- 
thropist as much as to the mere connoisseur. And he who wishes 
well to his race, and above all to his country, should not neglect 
an Institution which cannot be perverted to evil, and which must 
be productive of good. 



